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of the orders of said commission, but this was changed by an amen- 
datory act of 1909, which provided that a penalty "not exceeding $100" 
a day should be imposed for refusal to obey an order of the commission, 
to be recovered in an action of debt. But in an action of debt the sum 
due must be exactly specified, and this makes it doubtful whether a pen- 
alty of indefinite amount "not exceeding $100" could be recovered in 
the manner provided. 

The effectiveness of the measure, however, will largely depend upon 
the character of the men who compose the board, and, even without 
the power of enforcing its orders, something may be accomplished 
through the means of publicity by an able and impartial body of men. It 
is therefore important to note that the act fails to provide that no 
member of the board shall have any official relation with or hold any 
stock" in any public utility company operating within the state, though 
this omission is partially remedied by the provision that no member of 
the board shall take part in any proceeding concerning any public 
utility company in which he holds any stock, bonds, or other securities. 

J. M. Mathews. 

Redisricting the State, Rhode Island. A commission of nine persons 
has been appointed by the governor, with the advice and consent of the 
senate, to draft and report an act providing for a house of representatives 
of one hundred members, in accordancce with the provisions of article 
xiii of amendments to the constitution of the state, voted upon and passed 
by the people in November, 1909. This commission is expected to report 
in August, 1910, at an adjourned session of the general assembly. Under 
the old regime the house of representatives has been limited to seventy- 
two members. Each town or city was always entitled to at least one mem- 
ber, but no town or city was allowed to have more than one-sixth of the 
whole seventy-two, the ratio being one representative to every 1530 
inhabitants. By the constitutional amendment the house of representa- 
tives is increased to 100 members, and is constituted on a basis of popu- 
lation, always allowing one representative for a fraction exceeding half 
the ratio. As before, each town or city is always entitled to at least one 
member; and no town or city is to have more than one-fourth of the 
whole one hundred. The work of the commission is to divide each town 
and city into as many districts as it is entitled to representatives, 
(after each census, or as the occasion may require, each town or city may 
be so divided) and one representative is to be elected from each dis- 
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trict by the qualified electors thereof. Such districts are to be as nearly 
equal in population and as compact in territory as possible. 

Grace Sherwood. 

State Governmental Organization, Proposed Reforms in. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years students and reformers have devoted a 
great deal of attention to questions of municipal government and as a 
result of concentrated interest in this subject much improvement has 
been made. It is perhaps not too much to say that in municipal ques- 
tions today there is a much more intelligent interest upon the part 
of the public at large, and that this interest has been developed to a 
large extent by the work of students in this field. On the other hand 
comparatively little attention has been devoted to our state govern- 
ments. So much improvement has been made in our municipal gov- 
ernments that it is now proper to question the accuracy of the state- 
ment made by Mr. Bryce more than twenty years ago that "the 
government of cities is the one conspicuous failure of the United 
States," and to suggest that perhaps such a statement may be better 
applied to state rather than to municipal affairs. 

But the attention of students is being more and more directed to our 
state institutions, and a greater public interest in state affairs is grad- 
ually developing, Two suggestions for a thorough-going reform of 
state governments have recently been made, which reflect this growing 
interest, and perhaps indicate the direction which may be taken in 
future state governmental reforms. Mr. Herbert Croly in a recent 
work on The Promise of American Life (Macmillan, 1909), has criticised 
in an acute manner our present state organizations and has proposed 
certain definite reforms. 

A group of reformers in the state of Oregon, of whom Mr. William 
S. U'Ren is perhaps the best known, issued in August, 1909 an "Intro- 
ductory letter" containing "a bill for a law and suggested amendments 
to the constitution of Oregon designed to provide a system by which 
the conduct of state and county government may be made as efficient 
and economical as the management by the citizens of their private 
business.' ' It may be worth while to outline briefly the main points of 
these two proposals. 

The Oregon proposals relate not only to the state administrative 
organization, but also to the relations between state and local govern- 
ment, and to judicial reform; but will be considered here only in so 



